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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 
COMMENT 

THE GREAT RENEWAL 

OF all the so-called civilized peoples, at least in the Occi- 
dent, Americans have been credited with the great- 
est love of wild nature. The people of "these states" in- 
stinctively take to the woods for a holiday — the woods or 
the waters or the mountains — to a greater degree than any 
Europeans; or, it has been averred, than any Central or 
Southern Americans. Our ancestors, coming here from 
crowded Europe, gradually discovered the wilderness and 
became infected with its lure. The magnificence of Nature 
in our ever-growing West — its infinite variety of beauty and 
grandeur — was a perpetual invitation to the pioneer. And 
now that those days have well-nigh passed, the children of 
pioneers feel the same call, and obey it as they can by camp- 
ing and mountaineering under primitive conditions, and by 
setting aside vast areas of wild scenery as people's play- 
grounds for all time to come. 

Nothing could be wiser — it is almost a platitude to repeat 
that Mother Earth is the great renewer of the race, both 
physically and spiritually. But it would be well if we 
were to search the platitude more deeply, and realize that she 
is also the great renewer of the arts, and that it is to her, 
rather than to- schools and precedents of the past, that our 
artists, our poets, should go for their deep draughts of the 
nectar of the gods. Since men began to build houses and 
gather together in villages and towns, they have been too 
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prone to accept roofs and walls as a normal condition of 
human existence, and to confine their interests more and 
more to the small efforts and small talk incident to small 
and confined areas. Thus artistic traditions which began 
generously, with a free out-of-door range, become narrowed 
down as the generations pass, become fixed in the walls 
and roofs of precedent and law, acquiring a definiteness and 
sanctity to which they are not entitled. The arts, like groups 
and races of men, inherit too much from the super-civilized 
past; even more than super-civilized human beings do they 
need the great renewal from Mother Earth who bore them. 
In this country we have been, on the whole, too content 
with those walls and roofs of precedent built by the arts 
of the past. Yet in spite of this handicap our best work in 
the various arts rides free more or less, and carries a mes- 
sage from the wilderness. We hear a hint of it in the 
finest poems of Emerson and Bryant, Whittier and Long- 
fellow. We detect a sentimentalized version of it in the 
landscapes of the Hudson River School and in the out-of- 
door yearnings of colonial houses. We feel its freedom more 
strongly in the simple porch-winged villas, and in certain 
frankly expressive sky-scrapers, which are developing archi- 
tectural style without much aid from historic design. It be- 
came a dominant motive in such painters of land and sea 
as Winslow Homer, Inness, Wyant and Martin ; and some 
of their successors are carrying on the proud tradition. 
Cooper of course handed it over in chunks; in Hawthorne 
it .was a longing and an agony ; and Thoreau subdued it to 
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a scholar's use and nobly philosophized it. Poe was lyric 
with its passion and color — a caged mocking-bird beating 
its wings; and in another art Albert Pinkham Ryder was 
a somewhat more fortunate parallel. Even in Whistler, 
who carried the war into Europe, we feel the flavor through 
all the sophistication. Mark Twain preserved its epic big- 
ness through all his social and literary adventures. And in 
Whitman it was the breath of life, the force which enabled 
him to over-ride all confining barriers. In the future, as 
we become more self-confident, less colonial, our art should 
inevitably get more and more free of walls and roofs. Its 
triumphs will come from those who knock down, not those 
who prop up, such erections; or perhaps rather from those 
who, enriched by the discipline of their somewhat imprison- 
ing beauty, are strong enough to pass through and beyond it 
and go free. Edgar Lee Masters gave us Spoon River in 
this spirit; and Vachel Lindsay and Carl Sandburg as well 
are, artistically considered, the educated sons of pioneers. 

In the education of the spirit wild Nature is the supreme 
teacher. The artist who remains in towns, or in suburban 
parks and gardens, or even he who takes summers out-of- 
doors in cultivated farm-lands, misses the spiritual disci- 
pline of freedom, the supreme renewal. He may be una- 
ware of this loss; super-sophisticated worldling, clinging to 
the skirts of civilization, he may be content to repeat and 
elaborate — to build French chateaus in North Carolina 
or Ionic-colonnaded sky-scrapers in New York, to plant 
Italian gardens on the sand-dune bluffs of Lake Michigan, to 
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carve out archaic-Greek rhythms in sculpture and Miltonic 
or Swinburnian rhythms in poetry. Meantime our vast 
western wonderland is waiting for him; Nature, the ulti- 
mate modernist, is ready to broaden his vision and enor- 
mously increase his range, ready to give him, not more 
learning but power over all his learning, not man-made 
facts and monuments but God-made grandeur with its les- 
son of spiritual energy and control. 

A young New York poet who has recently gone west for 
the first time, writes from Taos, New Mexico, of "the influ- 
ence of the beautiful maternal West upon my jaded sense" ; 
and adds: 

I shall like the West when I get used to its generosity. The East 
is so small and I have been lessened in its presence far beyond my 
wishes. 

There we have a truly enlightened acknowledgment of what 
our south-western wonderland may do for and with the 
soul of man : a wonderland in which Nature herself has con- 
ceived and developed the vast pre-Adamite architecture of the 
Grand Canon and of those strange terraced fortresses in 
the Painted Desert; and in which old barbaric tribes have 
taken Nature's hint in mesa-pueblos that grow out of the 
desert as expressively as the cactus or the mesquite. This 
magic wonderland is destined to an immense authority over 
the future of American art — the only question is, how soon 
will its influence begin as a recognizable force? Our paint- 
ers, shut off from Europe by the War, are going there 
more and more ; and more and more not only our painters, 
but our sculptors and architects as well, will inevitably 
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feel the primitive art of this region, and its more developed 
masterpieces among the kindred Aztecs and Incas to the 
south, as a newly revealed ancient Style of imperishable 
power and beauty — a Style as authentic as the Greek or 
the' Chinese, as fit in its human expression of a region and 
a race. In nature of such incomparable forms and colors, 
and in primitive art so right, so expressive, our artists should 
slough off their sophistication and find that Great Renewal 
which may energize the art of the world. 

Our poets also must face the issue. As with their confreres 
in the other arts Europe has hitherto been their place of 
pilgrimage, and those who stay there almost inevitably be- 
come wandering cosmopolites who, fascinated by the ex- 
ti ernes of a sophisticated culture, become more adept in 
expressing these extremes than the natives themselves. Mr. 
Pound and Mr. Eliot are cases in point: born under the 
flag, they do not lose their love of freedom — in fact, it gives 
a special edge, a tang, to their observations and interpreta- 
tions of a life too long cribbed, cabined and confined; but 
practically they become limited to these aspects of life, and 
lose touch with, and faith in, bigger spaces and larger real- 
ities. Even the War which, brutally destroying man's walls 
and roofs and casting him back upon savagery, has some- 
how proved a Great Renewer of the spirit in over-burdened 
Europe — even the War does not entrap them with its fero- 
cious glamour; their art goes by unscathed. If John Gould 
Fletcher and H. D. have yielded less to the world, is it not 
because of a deeper pioneer strain of wildness in them — 
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Fletcher with his adoration of scenfc beauty, and H. D. with 
her virginal innocence of civilization, her Greek kinship with 
the early gods? 

Europe or the wilderness? — the choice will become more 
and more urgent for our seers of visions. 

Twenty years ago I travelled from Italy to Arizona, 
and to my profound surprise found Arizona the bigger thing 
of the two. It is not unlikely that after this War which is 
to make the whole world wise, American art, American 
poetry, will have the same illuminating experience. 

Search not in cities for the Pierian spring! H. M. 

POETRY AS AN ART 

It may sound exaggerated, yet it is true, that people are 
more interested in art than in anything else in life. All 
that we need and crave for, above the mere protection and 
maintenance of our bodies, can be reduced to art needs. 
It is some sense of form — of balance, harmony, decora- 
tion — which makes our clothes, our furniture, our houses, 
what they are. We work for this and we go to war for 
this. It is true of rich and poor, of the civilized man and 
the savage. 

The human mind finds nature and its own existence 
beyond and above its own proud self. Even the most 
practical man sitting in his office has moments in which he 
is haunted, consciously or subconsciously, by what we can 
not but call the mystery of life. On this brink, reached in 
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